There’s quite a story back of 
mid-wk statement that British and 
U S technicians will begin “con- 
versations” Monday looking toward 
easement of terms of British loan. 
State Dep’t has been pressuring 
Administration for some time to 
do this. Britain specifically seeks 
relief from non-discriminatory pro- 
visions—wants to stretch dwindling 
dollars by bargaining for certain 
commodities in world mkts. But 
it was these provisions that finally 
enabled Loan agreement to weasel 
thru Congress last yr. If TRuMAN 
calls Congress to act on modifica- 
tion, he hasn’t a chance (too many 
constituents depend on these pro- 
visions to maintain mkts for their 
wares). On other hand, if he acts 
independently (as State and Treas- 
ury urge) he may be violating a 
section of Loan Agreement which 
implies (but does not state cate- 
gorically) that modifications must 
be agreed upon by the “respective 
legislatures” of U S and Britain. 
Administrative action on this con- 
troversial issue will result in Re- 
publican reverberations that may 
echo well into ’48 election campaign. 
The drawing of add’l $150 million 
at this precise moment is careful 
stage-setting to dramatize British 
plight. It was all arranged and 
timed wks ago. 
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MAY WE out YOU ON THAT? 


Rep CHas R Rosertson, of N 
Dak: “The world is made up of 
common men—and the problem is 
to find some uncommon men.” 1-Q 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: “Reading 
the papers these days makes one 
rather sick at heart.” 2-Q 

Emi. ScuraM, pres, N Y Stock 
Exchange: “All but a few Ameri- 
cans know that our depressions 
are periods of great prosperity and 
luxury compared with the normal 
state of affairs in Russia.” 3-Q 

Dr PAUL POPENOE, director, Ameri- 
can Inst of Family Relations: 
“The best educated women in 
the U S are likely to remain 
single.” 4-Q 


Prof Percy E Corsett, of Yale, 


declaring, after recent visit to Rus-_ 


sia, that Russian people and gov’t 
are not “addicted to war”: “On 
the contrary, their present temper 
seems one of anxiety lest war be 
forced upon them. At least for 
the next 10 yrs, while they restore 
and expand industry and agricul- 
ture, they will considerably abate 
their extreme demands when they 
meet firm resistance.” 5-Q 


Rep ALvIn E O’KonskI, of Wis: 
“The quickest and surest way to 
convince those (European) coun- 
tries that Communism has nothing 
to offer is to let them adopt it for 
a while and let them see how they 
like it.” 6-Q 


EARL BUNTING, Pres, Nat’l Ass’n of 
Mfrs: “None of the ‘good old days’ 
were ever as good as the tomorrows 
can be.” 7-Q 

WALTER P REUTHER, Pres of CIO 
United Auto Workers, on latest 
Gen’l Motors price hike: “It is 
another large stride down the in- 
flationary road leading to depres- 
sion and mass unemployment.” 8-Q 


“ ” 


BERNARD M BarucH: “The more 
we produce, the less will be the 
cost of living.” 9-Q 

Rev HaRMOonN H Bro, Lanark, Il, 
announcing his intention to refuse 
his church salary, work as ry sec- 
tion hand for support, because of 
dwindling church attendance and 
financial backing: “There are too 
many people in modern churches 
who think that the kingdom of 
God is just something you hire a 
preacher to worry about so the 
congregation can relax.” 10-Q 


Gen’1 H H ArRnoLD: “The U § is 
now world target No 1.” 11-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AMERICA—1 

The U S, with everything neces- 
sary for the happiness, prosperity 
and contentment of its people, is 
not resting comfortably these days. 
This nation is in the position of 
the village rich man whose neigh- 
bors are all either begging from 
him, envying him or openly re- 
sentful. In this case the “village” 
is all the world—almost. The old 
saying that money won’t buy hap- 
piness but helps one to endure un- 
happiness comfortably, certainly 
applies to the U S. — Canadian 
Business. 


BUSINESS—Mgt—2 

It has been proven repeatedly 
that over 50% of all business fail- 
ures are due directly to inefficient 
mgt.—Don CopeLL, Modern Mot. 


CHARACTER—3 

A river first becomes crooked by 
following the line of least resistance 
—and so does man.—Sunday School 
Times. 


CHILDREN—Discipline—4 

When a child begins to get the 
upper hand it’s time for a parent 
to lower his. — MARCELENE Cox, 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


CONSCIENCE—5 

When you have a fight with your 
conscience and lose, you also win. 
— Fifth Wheel, hm, Ind Motor 
Truck Ass’n. 


DEVOTION—to Duty—6 
In the large collection of old 
Buddhist scriptures owned by the 


Wenshu Temple in _ Chengtu, 
China, is a 61-vol set of the Huay- 
en Sutra, produced by one writer 
centuries ago. Authorities esti- 
mated that the man devoted 15 
yrs to the work and must have 
pricked his finger about 400,000 
times to get the blood with which 
he printed the characters. — MEE 
MORNINGSDIDE, True. 


EDUCATION—Evaluation—7 

Sydney Herbert Wood, who was 
principal ass’t sec’y of British 
Ministry of Education until his 
recent retirement, had 3 tests... 
anyone passing them he believed 
might reasonably claim to be an 
“educated man.” The tests were 
represented by 3 questions: 

Can you entertain a new idea? 

Can you entertain another per- 
son? 

Can you entertain yourself? — 
Financial Post. 


EDUCATION—Race Benefits—8 

Higher education has _ instilled 
in the American Negro a keen de- 
sire for the better things of life. 
It has furnished him with the in- 
centive to make a better income 
and to strive for a higher standard 
of living. This, in turn, has great- 
ly increased the importance. of the 
Negro. as a purchaser of goods. 
Today, it is estimated that Ameri- 
can ..Negroes have a total annual 
income of more than 8 billion dol- 
lars, compared with 2% billion dol- 
lars some 40 yrs ago. Higher edu- 
cation has also bred greater toler- 
ance and Negro college graduates 
have become stabilizing influences 
in thousands of communities in 
which they live—Harvey S Fie- 
STONE, Jr, addressing opening meet- 
ing of United Negro College Fund 
Campaign. 


FACTS—vs Prejudice—9 

Man considers facts stubborn 
things because they won’t yield to 
his efforts to mold them to fit the 
pattern of his prejudices——Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


GERMANY—Postwar—10 

The German newspaper Ham- 
burger Allemeine reported that 
total clothing coupons available 
for the 430,000 population of Dus- 
seldorf in 1 mo would have bought 
2 handkerchiefs, 26 men’s suits, 15 
boy’s suits, 33 workmen’s overalls 


and 3 women’s coats. The ration- 
ing director of Dusseldorf com- 
mented that at that rate it would 
take a man in Dusseldorf 98 yrs 
to get a new suit, 18 yrs to get 
a shirt and 29 yrs to obtain under- 
wear. It would take 350 yrs to 
supply all the women of the city 
with coats—A P Dispatch. 


| They DO Say... 
| Univ of Massachusetts Exten- 
| sion Service proffers a gem of 
knowledge: Next time you suf- 
fer a sudden session with a door, 
the result will be “Occhymosis 
of the conjunctive tissues and 
| the periorbital cuticular tissues” 
| —0r, if you prefer to speak our 
| language, a plain black eye... 
| Sen ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis, 
| had the props removed from his 
| project to propose creation of a 
| memorial to the “unknown serv- 
| ice-woman of the 2nd World 
| War.” He was informed by Gen’l 
| EIseENHOWER that records show 
I no unidentified deceased serv- 
ice-women ... The American 
Ass’n of Scientific Workers have | 
lined up 33 diseases of man, | 
animal and plant life suitable | 
! 
| 


for use aS war weapons, just in 
case the atom bomb is not ef- 
fective enough. The Montrealer | 
comments glumly: “It’s hard to | 
| believe man is worth all this | 
| trouble”...Inflation knows no | 
| bounds: Human body — once 
| valued chemically at 98¢;_ is 
| worth $31.04 on current mkt, 
| according to Nick Dat.as, curator 
| of Northwestern Univ dep’t of 
| chemistry. He bases his esti- 
mate on prices Univ has to pay | 
for same chemical compounds 
present in human body. Calcium 
phosphate, for example, which | 
“used to go begging,” now re- | 
tails for $5 per lb. Normal body | 
| 
J 


content: 3.8 lbs. 


HANDICAPS—Value—1i1 

As is the custom of the young 
in Stockholm, Ingrid Bergman 
and Dr Peter Lindstrom (who later 
became her husband) spent long 
body-building and toughening hrs 
climbing the hills in the couniry- 
side. During these difficult climbs 
Miss Bergman was intrigued by a 
knapsack which Lindstrom carried 
on his back but never opened. 
After 4 mo’s of hill climbing she 


foooco ro 
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finally decided to satisfy her 
curiosity. When they reached a 
lakeside Ingrid suggested that she 
was tired and that they rest and 
have refreshments. She pointed to 
the knapsack. Lindstrom opened 
it. It contained 4 heavy bricks. 
—LEONARD LYONS, syndicated col. 


INCOME—12 

Over half of the world’s people 
have a real income of less than 
$4 per wk. Eighty per cent of the 
earth’s inhabitants earn less than 
$10 a wk real income. While 
American workers get 7 times as 
much real income as do 53% of 
the world’s workers, they still get 
an average of $28 a wk.—Report of 
Population Reference Bureau. 


LUCK—13 

Our luck is 90% a matter of our 
own choosing. If we get more satis- 
faction out of believing we are 
born under an unlucky star, then 
we consider ourselves unlucky. If 
we get more satisfaction out of 
meeting our problems and trying 
to work them out, other people will 
probably call us lucky. Luck is 
largely a state of mind. The man 
who faces his problem and does 
something about it is usually the 
one who forges ahead. Use his 
methods and you will see how fast 
your bad breaks turn into chances 
for personal achievement. — Mar- 
GARET L BircE, “Your Luck Is What 
You Make It,” Your Life, 8-’47. 


INDUSTRY—14 

Asked which he considered most 
important in industry—capital, la- 
bor or brains—Andrew Carnegie 
said: “Which is- the most impor- 
tant leg of a 3-legged stool?” — 
Blossom Time, hm, Blossom Prod- 
ucts Corp’n, Allentown, Pa. 


JUSTICE—15 

It is just as well that Justice is 
blind; she might not like some of 
the things done in her name if she 
could see them.—Liberty. 


LABOR—16 

It is no news that the American 
industrial worker enjoys more 
comforts, luxuries and leisure than 
his counterpart anywhere else in 
the world. Even before the war, in 
40 for example, he could earn a 
moderate-priced automobile with 
853 hrs of labor. In England, it 


toek 3,522 hrs of work to pay for 


a similar car; in France, 7,295 hrs; 
in Germany, 5,054 hrs—Survey in 
Factory Mgt & Maintenance. 


MAN—17 

The average man can detect a 
rattle in his car a lot quicker than 
one in his head—Western Bldg. 


| Meetings 
| at meetings | 
| people give greetings | 
and make reports | 
| of various sorts | 
and motions and suggestions | 
| and call for questions | 
| and name countless ee 
tees 
and read letters from mbrs in | 
| distant cities | 
| who couldn’t attend | 
| but are perfecily willing to 
| lend 
| some documents to take up 
| several hrs 
| and offer acknowledgments to 
| those who furnished flowers | 
| and music and tapers | 
| and read numerous papers | 
and various dull matters are | 
| duly mentioned l 
and discussed at length by | 
the well-intentioned | 
and before adjournment plans | 
| 27e made for the next meeting | 
| at which people will 
greetings 
and make reports | 
| of various sorts | 
| and motions and suggestions... ! 
—MAkcELLA HarTMAN, Rotarian. 18 


give 


MARRIAGE—19 
Marriage is an arrangement like 
the block booking of motion pic- 


tures, in which a number of less 
desirable features must be accepted 
in order to obtain 1 or 2 major at- 
tractions—HELEN P St BOULANGER, 
Today’s Woman. 


OBESITY—20 

Degree of overweight has a direct 
bearing on mortality figures. Mor- 
tality is 1/3 higher if 20% over- 
weight, 1/2 higher if 30% over- 
weight and double if 50% over- 
weight. The surgical hazard is 
higher, accident liability is highe:, 
suicide rate, oddly, is higher... 
Exercise is not the answer. The 
only answer is diet—eat proteins, 
but go light on fats and carbohy- 
drates...Many a man digs his 
grave with his knife and fork. — 
Fraternal Monitor. 


OPPORTUNITY—21 

The gov of N C was compliment- 
ing Thos A Edison one day on 
being a great inventor. The modest 
Edison looked discomfited. 

“I am not a great inventor.” 

“But you have over a thousand 
patents to your credit.” 

“Well,” explained Edison. “I 
guess I’m an awfully good sponge. 
I absorb ideas from every source I 
can, and put them to practical use. 
Then I improve them until they 
become of some value. The ideas 
I use are mostly the ideas of 
people who don’t develop them— 
Rainbow. 


PREJUDICE—Race—22 

A colored housekeeper said to 
me one time: “Father, I have a 
difficult time understanding this 
race question. White people will 
let me cook for them, handle the 
food that they will eat and which 
will become a part of their very 
bodies and remain with them; yet, 
they will not permit me to sit near 
them on a bus or car when the only 
thing that might possibly be 
touched is a dress or suit which 
can be washed.”—JoHN J CONROY, 
“Whither Segregation?” Homiletic . 
& Pastoral Review, 6-’47. 
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AVIATION: New instrument for 
planes lights red _ signal, blows 
warning horn when airflow over 
leading edge of wing is disturbed so 


as to make a stall possible. (Fi- 
nancial Post) 
COMMUNICATIONS: Telegraph 


code writer designed for profes- 
sionals and amateurs may be op- 
erated on boats, airplanes, trains, 
buses. Device operates much like 
electric typewriter sends perfect 
telegraphy in any code up to 
60 words per min. (Labor Union) 


“ ” 


DENTAL AIDS: N Y dentist 
has developed push-button control 
for his drill with which patient can 
shut it off if going gets too rough. 
(Everybody's Wkly) 


“ ” 


FOOD—Service: “Menumat” 
consists of menus imbedded in 
table with press-button next to 
each food and drink item listed. 
Waiters wait in kitchen for cor- 
responding lights and table num- 
bers to flash, then rush out with 
right order. (EpirH Gwynn, syndi- 
cated col) 

INVENTIONS: Electric sewing 
machine, the “Monroe,” operates 
without bobbin or shuttle, can sew 
with 2 threads of contrasting tex- 
ture, such as sewing silk and mend- 
ing wool, in an interlocking stitch. 
(Lion Mfg Co, Chicago) 


“ ” 


NAVIGATION: Hailed as one of 
most significant advances in com- 
pass design since invention of 
magnetic needle is a new electron 
gun compass no larger than a 
flashlight. Device contains no 
moving parts but depends upon a 
constant bombardment of electrons 
aimed at a target to provide direc- 
tion signals, guide ship or plane 
on present course. (Iron Age) 


PROFANITY—23 

If I were making a list of bad- 
language words no Christian should 
use, I wouldn’t bother much about 
a lot of little “swears” that are 
more stupid than wicked. I should 
blacklist some poisonous words that 
really blaspheme the Gospel. And 
high up on the list would be hope- 
less. For when we use that word 
about any situation or person, with 
a flat finality that slams the door, 
we deny the God of hope. When 
we say, “It’s quite hopeless” or 
“He’s quite hopeless,” we have 
ceased to believe the Christian Gos- 
pel.—Rev Davin Reap, Current Re- 
ligious Thought. 


RELAXATION—Importance—24 

The late Jim Corbett used to don 
heavy rubber boots and run for 
mi’s in the soft sand along the 
beach. His trainer’s theory was 
that when he exchanged those 
boots for boxing shoes his famed 
footwork would be even more 
amazing. But one day Corbett 
noticed that while he wasn’t per- 
spiring a bit, he felt unusually 
tired, in both mind and body. He 
went directly to his rooms, ordered 
a big dinner of all the things a 
fighter in training shouldn’t eat. 
The following day both his mind 
and body were keener than they 
had been for days. Why? - Because 
he had relaxed. He realized after 
that workout on the beach that 
he was stale and over-trained... 
There is a lesson in that episode 
of overtraining—Virci. D Apams 
Life Ass’n News. 


, 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—25 

Harry Hershfield’s plan to make 
Sunday driving safe: Take off the 
roads all the cars that aren’t paid 
for—Eart WILSON, syndicated col. 


SPEECH—Speaking—26 

Agricultural scientists reveal 
that some 50 gallons of water are 
required. to produce one ear of 
corn. However, many public speak- 
ers frequently come up with a lot 
more than that on just one pitcher. 
—N Y World-Telegram. 


STRATEG Y—27 

A New England farmer, in a rare 
moment of weakness, permitted a 
slow-paying neighbor to purchase a 
horse from him partially on credit. 
He regretted the deal as soon as 


it had been completed, and won- 
dered how he would be able to get 
the balance of his money. 

A wk later the neighbor returned 
to express dissatisfaction over his 
purchase. Being asked what the 
trouble was, he complained, “The 
thing I don’t like about this mare 
is that she won’t hold up her 
head.” 

Instantly the farmer saw his op- 
portunity. 

“Oh,” said he, “that is only her 
silly pride. She'll hold up her head 
as soon as she has been fully paid 


- for.” 


He got his money.—Wall St Jnl. 


TEMPTATION—28 

A lot of people run from tempta- 
tion, but too many just crawl in 
the hope that it will catch up with 
them.—-Wesleyan Christian Advo- 
cate. 


iTt’S AN 





Why do they show so few pic- 
tures of life, nature and art in 
the U S A? Why not send a 
German over there: one who has 
never been there, who has no rela- 
tives there, and one who has a 
good understanding of human na- 
ture. Give him a camera and a 
portable typewriter and send him 
off on a trip throughout the states, 
letting him report in pictures and 
words the peculiarities of the vari- 
ous parts of the country and espe- 
cially the freedom for which: we all 
yearn. By doing this you would 
open the eyes, ears, and hearts of 
the present-day German “doubting 
Thomases.” — JOSEF JANAUSCH, of 
Waldenbruch, Wuerttemberg, in a 
letter to the editors of Heute, 
A M G publication, Munich. 


THOUGHT—29 

Our minds and characters are 
determined by what we read, what 
we hear and talk about and medi- 
tate upon. There is a Hindu say- 
ing, “All that we are by mind is 
wrought, fathered and fashioned by 
our thought.” The plant grows be- 
cause it keeps its face turned to- 
ward the sun. Faith and hope and 
happiness come not from some out- 
ward circumstance, but because, by 
our own capacity to control our 
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“In a way... he had... 


settled down” 


The publishers of The Story of Mrs Murphy, a current Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection (Dutton, $3) suggest that it is the sort of a novel 
Dostoievsky might have written if he were a contemporary. American. It 
is an interesting thought since author NaTALIE ANDERSON SCOTT was, in 
fact, born in Russia of Russian parents. Certainly her work does show 
some of the elements of tragedy and compassion characteristic of Rus- 
sian writers. But there is, too, a leavening lightness and sound char- 
acterization. This is essentially the story of Jimmy Murphy and his fond- 
ness jor drink. The bottle is bachelor Jimmy’s “wife’—the real “Mrs 
Murphy.” Thru the thread of the tale one gathers an impression . that 
author Scott is a shade too fond of her central character; a bit too dis- 
posed to view his weakness of character as “an exacerbation of ...some 
pervasive weakness of our whole society.” To hold that the immoderate 
use of liquor is a manifestation of disease is clinically sound, but to sug- 
gest that the individual is powerless to stay his course toward degrada- 
tion—a pawn of uncompromising Fate — seems hardly calculated to 


strengthen our social structure. 


He unscrewed the top and drank. 
Not much, and slowly. He lay on 
his side, his head on the pillow, 
and drank, his lower lip hugging 
the bottle neck, the upper lip lifted 
slightly, so there’d be space between 
it and the bottle opening for the 
air to pass in, and the liquor 
flowed into his mouth with fine 
ease. He drank thus, and there 
was a serenity about him as there is 
about a child sucking nourishment 
at the mother’s breast. 

He screwed the top back on and 
replaced the bottle into his pants 
pocket. Three quarters full; it’d 
last him till daybreak. The am’t 
consumed would then keep him 
going from daybreak till when the 
liquor stores opened. He had the 
price of a bottle on him, the usual 
price, half a pt. Security. The 
time when that bottle would cease 
to last him seemed eons away. He 
lay there, perhaps he slept or 
dozed off occasionally or just lay. 
Once he suddenly. and anxiously 
clutched a hand to the bottle, the 
fingers feeling around the neck. No, 
it wasn’t the bottle leaking, the 
top was screwed on securely. He 
must have wetted himself... 

Jimmy went out of the cubbyhole, 
walked through the little area 
where stood the few chairs on one 
side and the clerk’s cage on the 
other, and emerged into the st. 
The dismal January sun had al- 
ready risen. Down at the river end 


of the Skidway its low orange-red 
disk was partly visible through the 
thick whitish mist veiling it. The 
colorless daylight steeped the dilap- 
idated housefronts and the pave- 
ments in a milky grayness. He sat 
down in a near-by doorway and, 
turning up the bottom of a trouser 
leg to the knee, searched in the 
untidy seams for lice. That’s where 
they bred. He found several at 
once. One by one he picked them 
expertly with his fingertips, placed 
it on the palm of his other hand, 
then bringing the thumb nail over 
it, he’d squash it. When a louse 
was real big it'd give a snappy 
little sound when squashed. 

Somebody came out of the hotel 
and shuffled over and sat down be- 
side him. The fellows here very 
seldom conversed but sometimes 
they conversed. 


“Big...” Jimmy said. “Big... 
as sheep.” 

The fellow was silent. Then: 

“Bite...” he said. “Bite...like 
dogs.” 


The fellow didn’t stay long. He 
got up and crossed the st and lay 
down in a doorway. Jimmy could 
see him communing at intervals 
with his bottle. Not that he was 
interested. He had been on the 
Skidway for many years now and 
nothing interested him. In a way 
it could be said that he had, at 
last, settled down.” 


thinking, we keep our faces turned 
in the right direction. It is every- 
one’s obligation to regulate his own 
individual mental diet—KELLY O’- 
NEALL, Denver Post. 
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WORK MANSHIP—30 

Our faith in the old virtues got a 
good bracing recently. We were 
told about a suburbanite who had 
made a good deal of money. all of 





The Objective 


To reap the crops from the field 
of knowledge, thresh them out, and 
garner them in my storehouse. 

To make myself ready, so that 
Opportunity will not pass me by. 

To stir my mind with effort. 

To do the rational thing without 
being told. 

To make every hr bring increased 
knowledge, and never let time find 
me idle. 

To study my profession with un- 
remitting zeal. 

To convert practice and experi- 
ence into capital stock for future 
use. 

To force my way thru all diffi- 
culties with the most vigorous de- 
termination. 

To be honest and generous. 

To banish a morose temper for 
one bright and equable. 

To attain an agreeable personali- 
ty, and be esteemed. 

To feel pleasure and pain, right 
and wrong. 

To be gentle both to my superiors 
and to my inferiors. 

To make the most of myself with 
the hope of achieving the greatest 
of all rewards—a good conscience. 
—Sunshine Magazine. 





a sudden, and who subsequently 
let his sense of values get a little 
dim. He bought a run-down estate, 
and got busy with a flourish to fix 
it up. He took a Swedish stone 
mason to look over the job, and 
told him to proceed to do anything 
that ought to be done. “Money is 
no object,” said the owner. Next 
day the stone mason sent word 
that he didn’t want to do the work. 
“There’s no fun,” he, explained, “in 
a job where you can’t spend time 
figuring ways to save money.” — 
Kiplinger Magazine. 





It was in ‘15 (or ’17) that corn 
quality was very bad and many 
farmers had to take the corn out 
of their cribs in Nov and sort it. 
The fall weather was moist and 
muggy and corn soaked up mois- 
ture. It was then a neighbor told 
of sorting his corn as he husked it 
in the fall. 

“The poor corn I put 
wagon box,” he said. 

“The good corn?” 

“I put that in my pocket.”—la 
Farm & Home Register. a 


“ ” 


in the 


Recently I was called to see one 
of my elderly country patients, a 
pleasant woman whose asthma had 
given her an uncomfortable night. 
I found she was extremely proud 
of herself because she had waited 
until “gettin’ up time” before 
calling me. More amused than ir- 
ritated I took a quick look at my 
watch. It was 4 a m!—Dr Maurice 
A CREEKMORE, Medical Economics.b 


“ ” 


A S C woman telephoned the 
ticket agent of the Rock Hill bus 
Station. “Why,” she demanded, 
didn’t the bus stop for me a while 
ago?” Accustomed to such queries, 
the agent asked, “Did you flag the 
driver, madame?” “Why, of course 
not!” was the astonished reply. 
Upon the agent’s assurance that 
that was the reason the driver 
failed to stop, the woman gasped, 
“My word! He could see I was 
dressed to go to Charlotte!"— A P 
Dispatch. c 


“ ” 


At a smeak preview of Love 
From a Stranger, in which John 
Hodiak plays fast and loose with 
unsuspecting Sylvia Sidney, Hodiak 
was shown hauling off with his 
right and smacking Miss Sidney 
across the face. It was a _ tense 
moment. Suddenly one little boy 
piped up in a voice that could be 
heard all over the theater: “Mom- 
my, why doesn’t she hit him back 
like you do?”—Milwaukee Jnl. d 


“ ” 


A man who had become rich 
suddenly by the discovery of oil 
on his property wanted to give his 
children the best. of everything... 






_ GOOD STORIES® 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


ETHEL SMITH 
Swing Organist 


A certain actress was told by 
her doctor that she should stop 
taking sleeping pills. “They'll 
become an unbreakable habit,” 
he warned. 

“Don’t be silly,” the actress 
retorted angrily. “I’ve been 
taking those pills every night 
for 20 yrs, and they’re not a 
habit yet!” 





He sent his daughter to college. 
She was unable to keep up with 
the classes, and the father was 
told that she should be taken home. 
He asked why and was informed 
frankly that she did not have the 
capacity to do the work. The rich 
father exclaimed with a flourish, 
“Tll buy her a capacity!” — Pum 
CoNLEY, Cincinnati Enquirer. e 


“ ” 


A New Yorker wired the moun- 
tain woman proprietor of a home 
that “took summer boarders” for a 
room with private bath. She wired 
confirmation. When the New 
Yorker arrived and took a look at 
the room and found it had no 
bath, he exploded: “Where’s the 
private bath?” The mountaineer 


woman took him outside and 
pointed to a shower. “That isn’t 
private,” barked the gent from 


Gotham. “Private enough,” snapped 
the woman. “You’re alone when 
yuh take a bath.”—-FerMAN WILSON, 
Miami Herald. f 


“ ” 


Old Sam Russell, many yrs ago, 
did a little law work and justice- 
of-the-peace-ing in a small nearby 
town. He was a reticent man, say- 
ing little but observing much. One 
day a saleslady breezed into the 
front room of his house, which 
served as an office, and inq’d if his 
wife was home. 


“No, she ain’t home,” the Justice 
said. 

“Do you mind if I wait?” the 
visitor asked. 

“Nope, have a chair.” 

There followed a full hr of wait- 
ing. Then the woman asked, 
“Where is your wife?” 

“She went out to the cemetery.” 

“How long do you think she'll be 


gone?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the 
Justice deliberately, “but she’s been 
out there 11 yrs now.” — RALPH 
SHANNON, Rotarian. £ 


“ ” 


Tenderly he gathered her into 
his arms and whispered gently: 
“Let me kiss those tears away, 
sweetheart.” 

She relaxed in his arms, and for 
a few min’s he was very busy... 
but the tears flowed on. Breath- 
lessly, he asked: “Will nothing 
stop them?” 

“I’m afraid not,” she murmured 
contentedly, “it’s hay fever, but you 
can continue the treatment.” — 
Wayne Township Courier. h 


“ ” 


The man from the Bronx was 
wandering on the Sahara Desert, 
clad only in his shorts, when he 
met an Arab striding along in great 


haste. “Where,” asked the Arab, 
“might you be going?” “For a 
swim,” said the Bronxite. “A swim, 


effendi?” was the astonished reply. 
“Why, the ocean is 800 mi’s from 
here.” The man from the Bronx 
blinked. “Eight hundred _ mi’s! 
Wow! is dis a beach!” — Sterling 
Sparks, hm, Sterling Grinding 
Wheel Division, Tiffin, O. i 


“ ” 


Leo McCarey, who has hired 
Sinclair Lewis to write the story 
of Adam and Eve which Leo will 
produce and direct for Rainbow 
Productions, claims his casting 
problems are intensified, not dis- 
pelled, by the fact that there will 
be only 2 human beings in the 
picture. 
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An agent was trying to get him 
to consider some of his clients for 
roles, but McCarey wasn’t inter- 
ested. Finally, the agent suggested 
a certain slightly aging ex-leading 
woman. 

“Look,” said McCarey, “I’m do- 
ing Adam and Eve, but not with 
the original cast.”—-IRvING HOFFMAN, 
Hollywood Reporter. j 

My Grandmother was a _ very 
good woman and long-suffering, 
most of which was much longer 
than necessary. She was very pious 
and lived on such terms of inti- 
macy with several Saints that 
sometimes it seemed a little indeli- 
cate. I have heard her say aloud, 
for example, “Good Saint Anthony, 


please find my garters!” — Frank 
LEsLIE, There's A Spot In My 
Heart. (Simon & Schuster) k 


We want to buy 
your Funny Stories 


In common with most of our 
contemporaries we need more 
and better illustrative stories 
with a humorous turn. And 
we're eager to buy the best we 
can find. 

Quote offers a ready mkt for 
brief, original humor—200 words 
or less; the shorter the better. 
Situations may be real or imag- 
ined, but preference will be 
given to anecdotes that make a 
point which speakers can readi- 
ly use. 

We cannot undertake to ac- 
knowledge or ret’n mss, but will 
pay $5 on acceptance for each 
story used. Full credit will be 
given to the contributor. Ad- 
dress, “Humor Editor, Quorz, 
P O Box 611, Indianapolis 6, 
Ind.” 








On the Skokie Valley Express, 
from Chicago to Milwaukee, a 
fussy old lady made it a point to 
have a query ready each time the 
conductor came down the aisle. 
Clutching him by the sleeve, she 
asked in turn, if the train passed 
thru -Racine; what time we were 
due in Milwaukee; if we were run- 
ning on time; if the conductor 
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thought we’d stay on time; if the 
train carried a diner; if the meals 
were reasonably priced. Finally, 
the troublesome passenger wanted 
to know if she could catch a ret’g 
train in Milwaukee at 4 o’clock the 
following afternoon. 

“Yes, madam,” ans’d the con- 
ductor with infinite patience, “there 
are trains leaving Milwaukee every 
hr, on the hr.” 

The little old lady reflected this 
information for a moment. Then 
she popped the $64 question: 

“Well...is that Daylight Saving 
time?” f 

An unobservant literary agent 
has had his burdens eased for yrs 
by a faithful and all-knowing sec’y. 
Her marriage last fall inconven- 
ienced him for only a few days, 
but recently she had to tell him, 
“I’m afraid I'll. have to leave on 
Friday. After all, my baby is due 
in August.” 

The agent, registering panic and 
incredulity, gasped, “Not this Au- 
gust!”—-BENNETT CERF, Sat Review 
of Literature. m 


A guest at a banquet took pains 
to make himself agreeable to a 
Chinese who sat next to him. After 
the ist course he asked, “Likee 
soupee?” There was no reply ex- 
cept a genial beam. After the next 
course he inq’d, “Likee fishee?” 
This evoked a still more genial 
beam. Later in the evening the 
visitor from the far East rose and 
delivered a speech in perfect Eng- 
lish. On resuming his seat he 
turned to his neighbor and asked, 
“Likee speechee?”—Canning Trade.n 


“ ” 


A father and his daughter were 
held up by a masked bandit while 
driving the family nag to town. 
The father barely had time to 
whisper to his daughter, “Hide your 
diamond bracelet in your mouth.” 
The bandit took everything he 
could find and drove off in their 
gig, but he never found the brace- 
let. When he was out of sight the 
farmer observed, “It’s too bad we 
didn’t bring Mama. We could have 
saved the horse and buggy.” — 
Jobber Topics. o 





It was a case of love at purse 
sight—Cuas PuLaskI, Liberty. 


“ ” 


The average citizen who buys a 
home today is house broken early. 
—Ben Satitows, Alliance (Neb) 
Times-Herald. 

A man with a dentist’s fist in 
his mouth feels so yelpless. — 
Western Recorder. 

A farm is a patch of nettles 
bounded by short term notes con- 
taining a fool and his wife who 
didn’t know enough to stay in the 
city. — S J PrERELMAN, Acres and 
Pains. (Reynal & Hitchcock) 

It was just platonic friendship 
—play for me, tonic for her. — 
Marre Brewer, Magazine Digest. 


A Negro was telling his parson 
that he sho nuf had finally gotten 
religion. The parson probed: “And 
is you sho you’se gonna lay aside 
sin?” 

“Yas, suh, I’se done done it!” 

“And is you gwine to be good to 
yo neighbah?” 

“Yas, suh, pahson, yas suh!” 

“And is yo gwine pay up all yo 
debts?” 

The convert turned and looked 
aghast at the parson. “Now look 
out pahson—watch out heah—yo 
ain’t talking religion now. Yo is 
talkin’ business!” — Washington 
News Digest. Pp 


We've had word from a gentle- 
man who recently moved out to 
Calif with his family and household 
effects. A few days after he got 
settled in his new home, he rec’d 
a surprise pkg from the trucking 
outfit that had done the heavy 
work for him. It contained a nice 
note thanking him for his patron- 
age,-and, with the compliments of 
the firm, a large bottle of scratch 
remover.—New Yorker... eis ol 





What About 
Mr 1947? 


H J Hicpon 


A curious man, who liked to find 
the answers, slipped behind the 
Stage of Life one day and tapped 
Old Father Time on the shoulder. 
“Pop,” the man said, “you’ve seen 
all the actors—good and bad—who 
have done their stuff on the stage 
out there. How does the current 
performer, Mr 1947, compare with 
some of the others who have pa- 
raded in front of the Footlights of 
Time?” : 

Old Father Time tapped his hr- 
glass reflectively, leaned against 
his scythe, and scratched his head. 
“That’s a hard question to answer. 
Mr 1947 hasn’t been on very long, 
while the others have gone thru 
a full act. But let’s review the 
highs and lows of one or two of 
the old actors, and thus match 
them up against Mr 1947.” 

He led the curious man down a 
corridor where life-sized photo- 
graphs framed in gold lined the 
Hall of Time. “There,” Old Father 
Time said, “is Mr 1929. Yes, he’s 
the fellow with the striped pants, 
cutaway coat, silk hat and spats. 
That’s the financial section of the 
newspaper under his arm. 
Wouldn’t go without it. He was a 
high flier and had me popeyed for 
a long time. But near the end of 
his act, when he was paying more 
att’n to that financial section than 
to his act, he took an awful flop. 
Never got over it.” 

“I remember,” the curious man 
said. “I felt the fall myself.” 

Old Father Time moved on to 
another photograph. “This,” he 
said, “is 1933. He was a peculiar 
fellow. Looks big and powerful, 
doesn’t he? Notice the muscles 
bulging under his work clothes. 


He had the stuff to put on a good 
show. He was full of plans, and 
ideas, and tricks. But he couldn't 
get started. His pump priming 
routine didn’t go over, and his 
shovel-leaning act got nothing but 
yawns. Most of the customers were 
glad to see him go.” 

“What about Mr 1947?” 
ous man asked. 

“I’m getting around to him,” Old 
Father Time said. “He’s. the 
smartest and best-equipped per- 
former ever to step on the stage. 
But right now he seems to be a 
cross between Mr 1929 and Mr 
1933—a high flier one day and a 
slow starter the next. Notice his 
picture isn’t in its frame yet. I’ve 
been wondering how to pose him. 
One of my helpers says to have 
2 photographs of him—one with 
his hand out, and the other with 
his eye on a clock, because he 
seems to be interested only in pay- 
day and 5 o’clock. But I think 
that judgment is a little harsh. 
Mr 1947 still has time to put on an 
act that will lay ‘em in the aisles. 
I hope he does so.” 

“Don’t we all,” the curious man 
said fervently. — Phoenix Flame, 
hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


the curi- 


“ ” 


Fashion and Business 


Shorten your skirts for prosperity’s 
sake, Dean Grant MacEwan of the 
Univ of Manitoba urged a sorority 
convention recently. Economists, 
he said, have graphs to prove as 
women’s skirts lengthen, world 
business declines; as women’s skirts 
go higher, business booms. 

A rough correlation between the 
length of skirts and business econ- 
omy can be explained quite logi- 
cally. Say business is booming and 
women’s skirts are short. Then 
business isn’t quite so good. The 


women’s clothing industry, being 
in the luxury class to an extent, 
encounters hesitant buyers first. 
As more women decide to wear last 
season’s clothes, dress designers de- 
cide on a radical change in fashion 
—skirts are made longer. 

While a skirt can be shortened 
it cannot be lengthened much, so 
the tendency is to s‘imulate busi- 
ness by making dresses longer and 
longer. By the time the ankle is 
reached, the business recession has 
normally worn itself out, women 
buy new clothes whether under the 
lash of fashion change or not, and 
skirts and business trends go up 
together. 

Whether it’s reliable or not, most 
business executives feel that this 
businéss barometer will bear watch- 
ing.—Erecutives’ Digest, Cambridge 
Associates, Boston, Mass. 


Wages and 
. Purchasing Power 

From data contained in a labor 
dep’t study of official Soviet prices 
and wages, it can be deduced that 
wage provided the average Soviet 
worker by the Russian gov’t buys 
only 1/10th the food and ‘com- 
modities an American factory 
worker can buy with his $50 wkly 
pay. The following examples show 
what the Soviet worker’s wage will 
buy in terms of some of the basic 
foods: 

Bread—The eeien Worker can 
buy 23 loaves with his 120-ruble 
wkly salary. The American worker 
can buy at least 390 loaves of bread 
with his $50-a-wk salary. 

Sugar—The Russian worker can 
buy about 17 lbs of sugar with his 
full wk’s pay. The U S worker 
can buy more than 500 lbs with 
his pay. 

Milk—The Russian worker would 
splurge his entire wk’s pay on 16 
qts of milk. The American wage 
earner could buy 275 ats and still 
have some change coming. 

Beef—The Russian worker would 
be able to buy less than 10 lbs of 
meat with his full wk’s income. 
The American worker could buy 82 
Ibs. 

Butter—The Russian worker can 
buy at most 4 lbs of butter in Mos- 
cow with his wkly pay. The Ameri- 
can worker can buy at least 70 lbs 
with his pay and still have some to 
spare ——Labor Union. 
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